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O perfectly balanced*—so free from fric- 

tion—is the disc piston of a Hersey Water 
Meter that the test of inspection given this 
sub-assembly is a puff of the breath!—not a 
hard lung-bursting blow, just a mild puff. No 
mechanical guiding devices that introduce 
wear are necessary with such balance. If a 
puff of air will make the disc nutate violently, 
think of the effect of water. The Hersey Disc 
Meter will accurately register flows smaller 
than 1 /32 of an inch. A fact that means greater 
revenue to your department. A fact that will 
discourage waste of water in your com- 
munity. A fact that you should take into con- 
sideration when you again invest in water 
meters. Write us for further details today. 
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Locatable Responsibility in Management 
EDITORIAL 


The essential principle of the council- 
manager form of government is the aban- 
donment of the doctrine of checks and bal- 
ances and divided responsibility through 
the substitution of an administrative officer 
who is completely responsible for the 
handling of the civic corporation’s affairs 
within the lines of policy laid down by the 
city council which, of course, corresponds 
to the board of directors in a business cor- 
poration. 

In a private corporation, the general man- 
ager or president, as the case may be, does 
not adopt a policy but he may recommend 
a policy to the board of directors which 
legislates corporation policies. He may even 
undertake to persuade the board of direc- 
tors to adopt the policy recommended by 
him. If he is wise, the general manager does 
his persuading by means of understandable 
evidence of accounting or statistical char- 
acter which makes it easier for the board of 
directors to determine just what ought to 
be done. 

Similarly, in a municipal corporation, the 
execution of the policies of a city council 
rests with the general manager who in this 
case is called a city manager. If the execu- 
tion of a policy appears to be ineffective it 
lies within the realm of the city council to 
remove the policy. 

In American business corporations, how- 
ever, there has been a very strong tendency 
toward adopting some of the structures of 
federal and state governments which to 
many of us are regarded as the points of 
weakness in this governmental jurisdiction. 
We refer particularly to the division of 
authority and checks and balances. This 
appears particularly in the tendency in 
many corporations to give the staff agencies 
such as the accounting officers, office man- 


agers, managers of personnel departments, 
budget directors, and others, responsibility 
and authority which conflict with that 
of the line executives. The natural re- 
sult is division of responsibility and conse- 
quent alibis for not getting standard results. 
Among some corporations relief from the 
consequent damaging cross currents of 
authority is being found in the doctrine of 
facilitation which implies that all depart- 
ments, such as accounting, budgeting, office 
services, personnel, and industrial engineer- 
ing, are designed to make it easier for the 
line organization to accomplish results effec- 
tively and to meet requirements. This doc- 
trine assumes that such staff departments 
do not exercise the function of control in 
the sense of comment but that their rela- 
tionship to the line organization is that of 
analysis of personnel and education. 

At a time when American cities are rap- 
idly getting away—through the council- 
manager form of government—from the de- 
structive characteristics of the old types of 
city government, it is to be hoped that 
American business, which has been used as 
an example for promoting council-manager 
government, shall not move in the direction 
of keeping in business those defects of gov- 
ernment structure, the recognition of which 
brought about the great impetus to the 
council-manager plan. The possibility of 
clearly locating responsibility through re- 
moving checks and balances and cross cur- 
rents of authority is the fundamental basis 
of the council-manager plan of government 
as it ought to be the fundamental basis of 
all sound corporate executive organization. 
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Editorial Comment 


Relief, and How! 

The industrial depression throughout the 
country has given rise to a new conception 
of relief work. The shift from private to 
public relief and other interesting data deal- 
ing with this important subject from more 
than 150 cities appears in the administra- 
tive problem section of this issue. If per- 
manent results are to evolve from the pres- 
ent situation, it means that deliberate and 
scientific planning must replace haphazard- 
ness. Public administrators will find Louis 
Brownlow’s timely article of special interest 
and value. 

City Manager Yearbook—In New Form 

We announce a departure from tradition. 
The Annual Number of Pusrtic MANAGE- 
MENT, formerly published in March of each 
year, in the future will appear in January 
and the convention proceedings will be pub- 
lished separately from Pusriic MANaGE- 
MENT as a cloth-bound volume and will be 
known as the City Manager Yearbook. The 
1931 Annual Number of Pusric MANaGeE- 
MENT, in addition to containing an article 
on the progress of the council-manager plan 
to date, also will contain a series of short 
articles dealing with the more significant 
events and developments in municipal ad- 
ministration in 1930, written by the leading 
authorities in their respective fields. 

The Merit System 

There is probably no term in public ad- 
ministration which has been subject to so 
many different interpretations as has “the 
merit system.” It is also true that many 
of the actions executed under the guise of 
civil service are condemned as strongly and 
vociferously by the Civil Service Assembly 
and the Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration as they are by the administrators 
themselves who are ofttimes bitten by a 
wolf disguised as a lamb bearing a civil 
service label. City managers will be inter- 
ested in reading elsewhere in this issue a 
brief report of the recent meeting of the 
Civil Service Assembly. It is clearly evident 
from the formal program and the discus- 
sions which followed that personnel admin- 
istration in this country is fast approaching 
a scientific basis. 


Good Government 

Nearly everyone talks about the need for 
improving government and the number in 
favor of good government far outnumber 
those who desire instead a government from 
which special privilege can be derived. The 
National Conference on Government held 
at Cleveland in November, was attended 
by the country’s outstanding leaders in 
public administration and no less than 
seven different state and national associa- 
tions interested in improving government 
were officially represented. A report of this 
important gathering and a few extracts 
from the addresses given are found else- 
where in this issue. 


Meet Our Contributors 

W. J. Donatp—A. B., McMaster Univer- 
sity, 1910; Ph. D., The University of Chi- 
cago, 1914; chairman, department of eco- 
nomics, McMaster University, 1911-17; in 
charge of civic campaigns, American City 
Bureau, 1917-21; manager, municipal con- 
sulting staff, American City Bureau, 1920- 
21; and since 1921, managing director of 
various business organizations which in 
1923 merged as the American Management 
\ssociation. 


Louris BrowNLow—For many years en- 
gaged in newspaper work; commissioner, 
District of Columbia, four years; city man- 
ager, Petersburg, Virginia, 1920-23; city 
manager, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1923-27; 
onetime vice-president of The United States 
Daily; president, The International City 
Managers’ Association, 1923: and _ since 
1928, municipal consultant to the City 
Housing Corporation, New York City. Mr. 
Brownlow recently was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the National Municipal League 

Water MatscHeck—A. B., University 
of North Dakota, 1912; M. A., University 
of Wisconsin, 1914; in governmental re- 
search work in Wisconsin for two years; 
with the Dayton Bureau of Research for 
one year; with the Chamber of Commerce 
of Kansas City for a time; and since 1920 
director of the Kansas City Public Service 
Institute. 
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The Administration of Municipal 
Relief Work 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW 


Municipal Consultant, City 


Fortunate indeed will be that munici- 
pality which will not be forced this winter 
to consider its problem of feeding the 
hungry, clothing the cold, sheltering the 
homeless. 

Unemployment, unaccompanied by any 
general provision for unemployment insur- 
ance, has stopped the income of thousands 
of families, while in thousands of others, 
somewhat move fortunate, the job-time has 
been reduced, and the family income cur- 
tailed. 

This is not the time or place to inquire 
into either the causes or the cures of un- 
employment. But since the period of eco- 
nomic depression has so greatly aggravated 
the unemployment situation, thus necessi- 
tating the creation over-night, almost, of 
a huge mass relief program, it may be per- 
mitted me to discuss, briefly and with diffi- 
dence, how this new problem affects the 
administration of the municipality. 

It may be objected that the problem is 
not new; that we always have had unem- 
ployment, and that we always have had a 
problem of relief of the poor. That is true, 
of course, but the very size of the problem 


to be faced this winter makes it a new 
problem so far as administration is con- 
cerned. 

PRIVATE RELIEF AGENCIES 


It would be foolish for any one to at- 
tempt to lay down a precise pattern of re- 
lief organization that might be recom- 
mended to all cities, big and little, in all 
parts of the country, for dealing with this 
problem. Certainly one of the principal 
factors in working out the local problem 
is to discover just what that problem is 
locally, and this discovery naturally will 
indicate a method of work that will vary 
from locality to locality. 

But in all cities, big and little, every- 
where, there are certain elements of the 
situation that, being common to all, may 
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be considered in this discussion. It is from 
the study of these generalized factors that 
the local administrator may obtain a meas- 
ure of guidance for his attack on his pe- 
culiar local problem. 

What are these common elements ? 

First of all, there is the fact that the 
relief of the needy has been assigned in 
every community to two general types of 
organization, public agencies and private 
agencies. The private agencies in this field 
fall roughly into three divisions: (1) the 
highly organized family case-work agency 
with its trained staff and scientific tech- 
nique, stressing the problems of family re- 
adjustment and rehabilitation, regarding 
the giving of material relief as a secondary 
end or as a mere means to an end, endeav- 
oring to remedy social ills as manifest in 
particular families and in the community 
by both curative and preventive methods of 
treatment; (2) the less intensively organ- 
ized private social agencies in which relief 
is given as an incident to other work, as, 
for instance, by the Salvation Army as a 
part of its religious program; by churches 
as a part of a similar program; by health 
organizations as incident to health work, 
as, for instance, by the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety, the Red Cross, a hospital or some 
other organization which is doing social 
work but to which direct relief of needy 
families is an incident; (3) the purely pri- 
vate charity of individuals given directly 
to the beneficiary, the occasional or seasonal 
gifts of Rotary, Kiwanis, and other similar 
clubs, special Christmas organizations, and 
the like. 

There is hardly a town so small that these 
types of private relief organizations are not 
in evidence, although the first class may be 
represented only in the aspirations of a 
few interested citizens and not by actual 
organization. The second class is nearly 
everywhere to be discovered, and the third 
class is literally universal 
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PusBtic REeLier AGENCIES 

Public relief agencies also fall into three 
principal divisions. They are (1) munici- 
pal, (2) county, and (3) state. There may 
be a few communities in which the munici- 
pality does no relief work, there are very 
few in which either city or county does 
none, and there is no case where the state 
does not make some contribution toward 
this end, even if it is only in the hospitali- 
zation of the mentally ill. In some munici- 
palities the entire burden of the out-door 
relief of the needy has been taken over by 
the city government, adopting the methods 
and means of the family case-working 
agencies—as in Rochester and Fort Worth. 
In other cities, such as Nashville, this whole 
work has been transferred to the county— 
Davidson county. In some places mothers’ 
aid allowances are administered by city, 
some by county, some by state agencies. 
In many cities where the municipality gives 
direct relief it depends on private agencies 
to investigate its applications, and in other 
cities attempts the same work by making 
direct grants in aid, or subsidies to private 
agencies. 

Public agencies, allowing for occasional 
and trifling exceptions, derive their funds 
from taxation. Private agencies, with the 
same exceptions, obtain their money from 
voluntary contributions. These voluntary 
contributions are solicited in many ways, 
ranging from the casual passing of the hat 
to the highly organized, community-con- 
scious campaign of the community chest. 


DIvIsIOoN oF Work 


The division of work as between public 
and private agencies is determined by 
purely local opinion and probably is not 
exactly the same in any two cities in the 
country. But that division of work is 
affected generally by certain trends. 

If the burden becomes greater, especially 
if the increase be a sudden one; or if the 
contributions fall off, especially if raised by 
a community chest and the goal is not at- 
tained, the tendency will be to transfer a 
part or all of the burden from the private 
agency, which must depend upon voluntary 
gifts, to the public agency which has the 
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power of compulsory taxation. Against this 
tendency is the force of conservatism; the 
desire of the private agency personnel, both 
board members and staff, to continue the 
direction of the work; the fear, not always 
unfounded, that the public agency will 
entrust the detailed administration to un- 
trained, political hacks and that the relief 
funds will be used for political ends; and 
the unwillingness of some badly organized 
and sentimentally controlled private 
agencies to give up their particular brand 
of political control of relief funds. 

In few cities, it is safe to say, is there 
unanimous agreement about what ought to 
be the division of work between public and 
private agencies, or as among the several 
branches of the private and the public 
agencies. Then, curiously, in many cities 
there is a naive belief that the complexities 
of this organizational problem are peculiar 
to that particular city, and that there is no 
use looking to any other city for light on 
the program. 

This adds to the difficulty of the admin- 
istrator. I know of few things so surcharged 
with emotional dynamite as the relations 
between public and private social agencies. 
And by way of further complication, there 
is the paradox that this highly explosive 
emotional content of the problem seems to 
increase in direct proportion to the numbers 
of the scientifically trained personnel in- 
volved — social workers, medical men, 
lawyers. 

Despite these complex and confusing 
things it is becoming apparent that in all 
parts of the United States the general trend 
is to transfer the relief of the needy from 
private to public agencies; that this move- 
ment is accelerated in seasons when the 
need for relief is greater; and that the 
counter-currents toward private agency 
control are diminishing in strength. 

Tue Municrpat ADMINISTRATOR'S TASK 

This winter in most American cities the 
need for relief will be greater than ever 
before. This will mean that both public and 
private agencies will be called upon to meet 
a situation entirely beyond their ordinary 
resources of either money or skill. In this 
great emergency, and it is nothing less than 
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ADMINISTRATION 


that, what should the municipal adminis- 
trator do? 

Again, I must repeat that there is no pos- 
sibility of setting up a standard pattern of 
practice. The local organization in each 
community must be adjusted to meet that 
community's peculiar needs and its prevail- 
ing opinions. But there are certain princi- 
ples that may be applied in most communi- 
ties that ought to help to produce the best 
possible local organization. 

First of all, there should be the definite 
recognition of the fact that the unemploy- 
ment situation is chiefly responsible for the 
present emergency. This will lead to two 
courses of action: (1) to relate the relief 
work to the unemployment work of the 
community; and (2) to the differentiation 
of relief cases that spring wholly from un- 
employment, from all other relief cases. 

This means that the municipality through 
its administrative heads should accept the 
responsibility for organizing means for se- 
curing employment for all who are out of 
jobs so far as that is possible, bringing all 
private and citizen groups into a single or- 
ganization for that purpose under public 
leadership. The methods of work of such 
an organization lie without the scope of this 
article, which is concerned with relief, but 
it is important that every case in which 
relief is asked or given on account of un- 


-employment should be cleared through the 


organization that is trying to find jobs for 
the persons who are out of work. 


Co-ORDINATING RELIEF ACTIVITY 


This centralized organization for job find- 
ing under municipal leadership, then, will 
require a similarly centralized organization 
of all relief-giving agencies, public and pri- 
vate, if the clearance of unemployment 
cases is to be effected. In many cities such 
centralized organizations have existed for 
years, but where they do not exist it should 
be the responsibility of the municipal ad- 
ministration to bring them into being. 

This does not mean that the municipality 
necessarily should accept the burden of the 
relief work, but it should see to it that the 
facts concerning every case of relief are 
cleared through a central agency, and that 
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that central agency is co-ordinated with the 
job-finding organization. 

This brings up the question of investiga- 
tions, methods of giving relief, and so on. 
Where there is a family agency employing 
case-work methods, whether public or pri- 
vate, it should, in my opinion, have general 
supervisory direction of the relief work. If 
the municipality is forced to take over the 
whole work, the staff of such an agency, if 
it exists, should be taken over and adjusted 
to the general municipal organization. If 
there is reason why this should not be done, 
a direct subsidy to the agency using case- 
work methods may be indicated. If the 
municipality is to make a large contribu- 
tion to private agencies it should be made 
to the agencies most experienced in relief 
work and on no account be divided among 
a large group of independent agencies. 

At the same time, it should be made a 
matter of prime policy to differentiate the 
cases requiring relief on account of unem- 
ployment from all others. The others 
should be dealt with in accordance with the 
most approved case-work methods. Of 
course, this division, if made, is not simple 
as unemployment greatly complicates the 
ordinary burden of the family relief agency. 
But it will afford a rough separation from 
those families for which relief is needed, 
‘but in which unemployment is the only 
problem. 

Where unemployment is the sole problem, 
not nearly so elaborate methods are re- 
quired as in the social problems presented 
by the ordinary client family of a social 
agency. This is a family that must have 
help just because the bread-winner is out 
of a job. Get him a job and the case will 
be closed. 

This is not so simple, either. It may 
mean giving relief in fuel, food, and money 
to a family that owns its own home and is 
a direct taxpayer. It may mean giving 
money and food and fuel to families that 
need help desperately but who will post- 
pone application in some cases until there 
is permanent impairment of health unless 
the relief is given in such a manner as to 
protect the family self-respect. 

It also means, at another stage, the open- 
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ing of soup kitchens, garment centers, 
dormitories, and the like, that would be 
considered distinctly bad in ordinary times ; 
but which may be the very best method of 
mass relief in certain cities and under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

NEED FOR CLEARING House 

Whatever the method or methods 
adopted, it is of supreme importance that 
records be kept of the persons and the fam- 
ilies to whom relief is given; the amount 
and nature of the relief; the investigation 
made prior or subsequent to the actual re- 
lief, if any; and whether or not unemploy- 
ment is the chief or sole reason for the dis- 
tress. All such records should be cleared 
through a central agency co-ordinated to 
the job-finding organization. 

To accomplish such centralized clearance 
and co-ordination, the municipal adminis- 
tration ought to take every possible step. 
It should furnish the leadership, although 
it should not insist upon a greater measure 
of control than actually is required to 
achieve the end desired. In some instances 
only the impulse need come from the city ; 
the private agencies when brought together 
may furnish the administrative leadership. 
But if the centralization can be brought 
about in no other way it is the duty of the 
city to assume all the burdens implied in 
the scheme. 

By centralization, of course, I mean only 
centralization of information. It may be 
the very best possible practice to divide 
the actual burden of administering the re- 
lief needed so as to take advantage of every 
available resource of money and man power. 
But even such division cannot be done in- 
telligently, or efficiently, or economically, 
unless there is some central clearing house 
of information. 

Citres RESPONSIBLE FOR RELIEF WorkK 

In hundreds of American cities this 
winter the municipality will undertake a 
greater proportion of the relief work of the 
community than ever before. It is probable 
that in many of these cities these new duties 
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thus assumed in an emergency will become 
a permanent part of the municipal ma- 
chinery. 

In such circumstances municipal admin- 
istrators should exert themselves to the ut- 
most to see to it that the emergency duties 
thus assumed are undertaken with due re- 
gard to the principles of sound administra- 
tion. 

We face a situation that some of our citi- 
zens will meet with coldly calculating heads 
and others with hotly palpitating hearts. 
The municipal administrator’s not incon- 
siderable job is to bring head and heart to- 
gether in order that there may be as little 
suffering in the emergency as is possible 
and that the emergency when it shall have 
passed leaves behind as few permanent 
scars as is possible. 

To aid him in this job the municipal ad- 
ministrator will need the counsel and the 
support of every thoughtful man and 
woman in the community. He should seek 
such counsel and support. It should be 
freely given to him. But in most places the 
result will be determined in large part by 
the quality of the leadership of the munici- 
pal administrator. 

The winter of 1930-31 is a challenge to 
the American city. With the causes and the 
possible cures of the unemployment crisis 
the cities may have but little to do. Those 
are things for state and nation and the 
world. 

But the parliaments of the world are not 
sanctioned to act. The nation tells the cities 
that relief is a local problem. The state 
tells the cities that its machinery is too un- 
wieldy for direct dealing with such an 
emergency. Presidents of the United States 
and governors of states have been heard to 
comment on the growing costs of local gov- 
ernments, but in an emergency which af- 
fects the whole people they still turn to the 
municipal government. In this emergency 
the municipal administrators may be the 
people’s principal hope. To disappoint that 
hope would probably entail a cost too great 
for any city to bear. 
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The Police Budget Controversy in 
Kansas City 


By WALTER 


Director, Kansas City 


The police department of Kansas City is 
under two authorities, or rather one author- 
ity and one would-like-to-be authority 
which now has a minor degree of control 
over the department. The real authority 
over the department is the state govern- 
ment operating through a _ governor-ap- 
pointed police board, but the city would 
like to have control over the police. Even 
without this control the city is in a position 
to embarrass the department seriously if it 
so desires and inevitably, occasions arise 
when it exercises its power to do this. Such 
occasions are unavoidable where the police 
department is operating under a board ap- 
pointed by state authorities rather than un- 
der a board or director appointed by city 
authorities as are other city departments. 
Particularly are they inevitable when, as 
frequently happens in Kansas City, the city 
administration is controlled by one party 
and the state by another. 

The Kansas City police department is 
operated by a board of three commissioners, 
two of whom are appointed by the governor, 
and the other of whom is the mayor ex- 
officio. 

The city council is required by law to 
appropriate such funds as are requested by 
the police department with limits fixed only 
by the number and classes of employees 
allowed by the state law. For several years 
the police board has consisted of two Re- 
publicans, appointed by the Republican 
governor, and the mayor, who at this time 
is a Democrat. The city administration, on 
the other hand, is Democratic, and in Kan- 
sas City this means partisan Democratic, 
not only in council complexion but all down 
the line through the entire administration. 
The feeling between the parties is not any 
too friendly. The city manager, a Demo- 
crat and openly partisan, has taken occa- 
sion many times to criticize what he calls 
the extravagance of the police department. 

In the spring of 1929 the Chamber of 


MATSCHECK 


Public Service Institute 


Commerce of Kansas City and the Kansas 
City Public Service Institute conducted a 
survey, directed by August Vollmer, of the 
Kansas City police department, where a 
number of important improvements in or- 
ganization were suggested. The city man- 
ager took this as an excuse to demand that 
the police department reduce its request for 
$1,500,000. The city manager had recom- 
mended $1,150,000. Following the analysis 
of the budget by the police survey, the 
police board offered to take slightly under 
$1,400,000, which was a few thousand less 
than had been spent the previous year. The 
city manager refused to increase the $1,- 
150,000 recommended, and the council, as 
usual, sustained him. 

THe State SuPREME Court ENTERS 

The police board in July filed a man- 
damus action in the supreme court to com- 
pel the city council to appropriate $1,500,- 
000, the amount originally requested. Mean- 
while, it continued its activities on a basis 
which would mean the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $1,400,000. The city manager 
warned the department that he would not 
permit expenditures in excess of $1,150,000, 
and that if the department used up the 
$1,150,000 before the end of the year it 
would have no funds. The department, 
however, insisted it could not get along at 
a lesser rate than what it was spending, and 
continued. 

Meanwhile the case was pending in the 
supreme court. A supreme court commis- 
sioner was appointed to take testimony, and 
the proceedings were long-drawn-out and 
expensive, including hearings by the com- 
missioner in Minneapolis and Cincinnati on 
the expenditures for police service in those 
cities. A retinue of attorneys junketed with 
him. 

The supreme court commissioner reported 
in favor of the city. This was, of course, 
only a report to the supreme court and not 
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a decision of the court. About two months 
before the end of the fiscal year, the 
$1,150,000 appropriation was exhausted. 
The city manager refused to approve fur- 
ther payrolls or expenditures for other po- 
lice purposes. As a result, the employees 
of the department were not paid for nearly 
two months with an obvious effect on police 
morale. Just before the close of the fiscal 
year the supreme court handed down its de- 
cision, which was in practically every re- 
spect in favor of the police department. 
The city was compelled to pay all accumu- 
lated bills and salaries. Having expended 
all its revenue for the year, it proceeded to 
issue judgment bonds for approximately 
$200,000 for this purpose. 


THe CONTROVERSY RENEWED 

Meanwhile, the budget for the following 
fiscal year had been prepared, the police 
department requesting $1,475,000 and the 
city manager recommending $1,150,000. 
The council appropriated $1,250,000. It ap- 
peared that another deadlock was in pros- 
pect and that another suit in the supreme 
court on the same proposition as last year 
would have to be filed by the department 
if it wanted more money than offered by the 
city manager. 

A new city council had just been elected, 
consisting of nine Democrats and no oppo- 
sition. The new mayor met with the police 
board as president ex-officio and had occa- 
sion to consider the police department 
affairs and talk over with the other com- 
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missioners the requirements of the depart- 
ment. He decided that there should not be 
another controversy and insisted that an 
agreement be reached between the city man- 
ager and the police commissioners. The 
commissioners held out for the amount re- 
quested, and the city manager insisted that 
the administration could not see sufficient 
revenue in sight to provide what was asked. 
Finally the mayor succeeded in bringing 
about an agreement by which the depart- 
ment was allowed $1,350,000, and the city 
council increased certain merchant taxes a 
sufficient amount to bring in the required 
revenue. 

The same controversy can arise again at 
any time. Such disputes are inherent in the 
dual control system. If the state is to con- 
trol the department, the department must 
have the authority to ask for such funds as 
seem necessary. On the other hand, if the 
department has authority to ask for any 
amount it deems necessary, it is possible 
for it to cripple the other departments of 
the city financially. 

The remedy, of course, is city operation. 
There is an effort in every session of the 
legislature to secure this, but so far with- 
out success. The proper political combina- 
tion never seems to occur. Meanwhile, an 
effort is being made to devise some sort of 
plan for the time being whereby the depart- 
ment will be limited by law as to the 
amount of funds which it can _ secure. 
Whether this will work out remains to be 
determined when the legislature meets. 


The National Conference on Government 


By HOWARD P 
National 


Public Relations 

The National Conference on Government 
to which experts in local government 
thronged from throughout the country was 
held in Cleveland at the Hotel Statler from 
November 10 to 12 and proved in point of 
attendance and general interest to be the 
most successful session of its kind. 

The associations which joined in the con- 


Secretary, 


JONES 


Municipal League 


ference were the National Municipal 
League, Governmental Research Associa- 
tion, National Association of Civic Secre- 
taries, American Legislators’ Association, 
Proportional Representation League, Ohio 
State Conference on City Planning, and the 
Ohio Municipal League. 

The first subject on the program 
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City’s Part in Preventing Unemployment,” 
attracted widespread attention and the sug- 
gestion of Col. C. O. Sherrill of adapting 
the Cincinnati plan for relieving unemploy- 
ment to the national crisis was widely com- 
mented upon. 

In the meeting on “The City Manager 
Plan of Government Under the X-Ray,” 
Professor Leonard D. White of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago said he still viewed the man- 
ager plan as the most promising hope of 
intelligent municipal government and saw 
no reason for retiring from the statement 
with which he closed his book nearly five 
years ago, a statement which with all re- 
spect he would hesitate to apply to any 400 
mayors selected at random. This statement 
will bear repetition : 

“The managers have made a remarkable 
record of devotion to the larger interests 
of the city, even at considerable cost to 
themselves. They have sincerely tried to 
see the city as a whole and to eliminate any 
suspicion of favored treatment for any part. 
They have conceived the city not merely as 
an organism of the present but as a creation 
of the future. In planning streets and sew- 
ers and water mains, they have refused to 
make a record of present economy by in- 
stalling equipment inadequate for probable 
future needs. 

“They have been wholly unwilling to de- 
ceive the voters about the real condition of 
public affairs and have frankly given the 
facts to the public. They have dealt openly 
even with their critics. They have sought 
support for the larger interests of the city 
on the basis of the plain truth and have 
been content to let their record speak for 
itself without unnecessary advertising on 
their own part. They have been refresh- 
ingly free from the arts and wiles of the 
traditional American executive, and by their 
unflinching devotion to their job have fur- 
nished the American cities with a new and 
finer conception of official duty.” 

Group sessions were held at the confer- 
ence on “Public Budgets,” “Citizens Com- 
mittee to Pick Candidates,” “Pensions and 
Retirement Systems,’ “Educational Sur 
veys,” “Some Aspects of Municipal Indebt- 
edness,’ “Regional Planning and Zoning,” 


“Personnel Administration,’ “Growth of 
Public Expenditures,” “Street Railway Ad- 
ministration,” and “Financial Statistics of 
Cities and States.” 

General sessions, in addition to the un- 
employment meeting mentioned above, in- 
cluded “Breaking the Bondage of the City 
to the State,’ ““Revamping County Govern- 
ment,” and “What is Wrong with State 
Government.” 

Professor C. E. Merriam, head of the 
political science department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress of the conference at the annual ban- 
quet on “How Far Have We Gone and 
Where Do We Go From Here?” Murray 
Seasongood, former mayor of Cincinnati, 
also spoke at the banquet on “How to Im- 
prove Municipal Politics,” and Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton of the Ohio state department 
of welfare, taiked on “Woman’s Place in the 
Improvement of Government.” 

In commenting on the growth of cities, 
Professor Merriam said, “There are those 
who believe and say that nothing good can 
come from the modern city, and who can 
foresee nothing but graft, spoils, dema- 
gogues, drifting mobs, low level standards 
of attainment. 

“We do not know that they are not right, 
but we hope they are wrong. For as the 
city goes the nation goes. More than half of 
our population is now living in cities and 
in another twenty-five years, probably two- 
thirds will be city dwellers. If the cities 
cannot govern themselves, the nation made 
up of cities, will not be able to. Urban 
standards, urban practices, urban leaders, 
will determine the. position and policy of 
the United States. And if these fail America 
fails; and if America fails, democracy fails. 

“The smoke and stench still hangs heav- 
ily over the battle field, but some of us 
think we see victory turning to the side of 
the urban community. Some of us see pat- 
terns of beauty and power arising in the 
urban centers, and strong men stepping for- 
ward to take their places in the leadership 
of the nation—Seasongoods, Roosevelts 
(two of them), Mitchells, and Devers, and 
Hoans and Couzens, intelligent, unterrified, 
competent leaders of mighty cities, worthy 
keepers of the destiny of great states.” 
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Book Review 


New Developments in County 
Government 


By PAUL 


W. WAGER 


Assistant Protessor of Rural Social Economics, The University of North Carolina 


All students of county government have 
been waiting for a comprehensive book on 
this subject. Professor Fairlie was the 
author of the pioneer volume in this field 
Local Government in Counties, Towns, and 
Villages, published in 1906—and it long re- 
mained the accepted authority. Recent 
years have witnessed so many changes in 
county government, however, that a re- 
vision was needed. But the new book' is 
more than a revision. It is broader in scope 
and fuller in detail than the first book. It 
represents the fruit of long and laborious 
research on the part of both Dr. Fairlie and 
his able assistant, Dr. Kneier. 

The book is divided into five parts. The 
first part describes the historical develop- 
ment of the county. The second part an- 
alyzes and discusses county and state rela- 
tions in the most thorough manner that it 
has ever been done. Part ILI points out the 
similarities and differences in county or- 
ganization in the several states, and de- 
scribes the new development which modern 
conditions have provoked. The next part 
consists of a very able analysis of the vari- 
ous phases of administration—justice, cor- 


1County Government and Administration. By John 
A. Fairlie and Charles M. Kneier. New York: The 
Century Company, 1930. Pp. 585. Copies may be 


secured from Puspiic MANAGEMENT at $4 each 


rections and charities, health, education, 
highways, revenue, and expenditures. After 
all, the problems of the county are becom- 
ing largely administrative and hence amen- 
able to budgets, purchasing agents, man- 
agers, and other agencies which have proved 
effective in city administration. Part V, en- 
titled “Special Problems,’ describes the 
government of New England towns; town- 
ships; special districts; villages, boroughs, 
and towns; and metropolitan areas; and ex- 
plains the relation of these units to the 
county. 

There is an exhaustive and well classi- 
hed bibliography, an index of legal cases 
referred to, and a general index. 

It is not enough to say that the book is 
a welcome addition to the growing litera 
ture on county government. It is the only 
up-to-date general work on the subject and 
it fills a very great need. It is not free from 
minor errors of statement; it could not be 
with 3,000 counties to report on and each 
in a constant state of reorganization. It is, 
however, a remarkably complete and care- 
ful delineation of county government in its 
organization and practice. While mainly de- 
scriptive and generally free from recom: 
mendations, it nevertheless points out many 
of the earmarks of good administration and 
is a stimulating as well as an informing 


book. 








{nnouncing 


THE 1931 CITY MANAGER YEARBOOK 


(To be published January 20) 

rhis YeARBook, which heretofore has been published each year as a part of the March 
issue of Pustic MANAGEMENT, will this year be published separately as an attractive 
cloth-bound edition. This volume of approximately 300 pages will contain the proceedings 
of the 1930 convention of the International City Managers’ Association and in addition, 
it will for the first time include a complete membership roster of the Association. It also 
will include an up-to-date directory of city managers and council-manager cities and 
other information not available elsewhere. Price each, cloth bound, $2.00 postpaid. 


To assure delivery send your order to PusLic MANAGEMENT before December 30. 1930. 
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Special Problem for this Issue-- 


Public and Private Relief Work in 
Council-Manager Cities 


Twenty-three cities with a population of over 40,000, are spending 
$1,142,729 more for relief in 1930 than in 1928, an increase of 46 per cent, 
while the expenditures of private agencies increased only 22 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. The reports indicate however that relatively few 


activities have been taken over from private agencies. 


Unemployment 


has increased in practically all of the 166 cities reporting as compared 
with the situation in the early part of 1930, and more than one-half of 
these cities have taken definite steps toward making public work avail- 
able, while eleven of the twenty-four cities over 50,000 population have 


established municipal employment bureaus. 


The unemployment situation has given a new 
aspect to the relief problem. Expenditures for 
relief have increased by leaps and bounds in most 
cities, and city employment bureaus are being 
established to aid the unemployed in securing 
work. Even in ordinary times the relief problem 
is one of considerable importance especially in 
industrial cities. Realizing the importance of the 
problem this winter, several city managers and 
others suggested that a survey of the relief prob- 
lem as a whole be undertaken in council-manager 
cities, with the thought that the results would 
be of interest and value to public administrators 
of all cities in the country. Acting on this sug- 
gestion, the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, late in October, sent a questionnaire to 
400 city managers of whom 166, or 41.5 per 
cent, replied. Of these 166 cities, eighty-seven 
have a population of less than 10,000; forty-one 
cities, 10,000 to 25,000; fourteen cities, 25,000 
to 50,000; and twenty-four cities, 50,000 and 
over 

This article presents a summary of the replies 
based on the following points: 

' 


(1) The entire organization set-up for 


EpiTor. 


handling all relief work including municipal, pri- 
vate agencies, county, and state. 

(2) Actual municipal and private expend- 
itures for relief purposes for each of the last 
three years, together with explanations of in- 
creases 

(3) The extent of unemployment and the 
assistance rendered by the city to those seeking 
employment. 

(4) Amount appropriated by the city to pri- 
vate charities and control exercised over such 
organizations. 

(5) Relief activities taken over from private 
agencies by the city during the past three years. 

(6) The work done by the city in social in- 
vestigation and case work with a view toward 
preventing poverty, and the extent of co-ordina- 
tion with private agencies in conducting a clear- 
ing house of cases, family case work, outdoor and 
indoor relief, mothers’ aid, and the like. 


ORGANIZATION SET-UP FOR ALL RELIEF 


In practically all the cities over 25,000 popu- 
lation and in most of those over 10,000, there 


Problem for the February Issue— 
PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PROCEDURE 


(1) Do you have a central personnel system? 
council. 


Explain its relation to the city manager, mayor, and 


2) What official is the executive and administrative head? What previous experience had this 
oficial before his appointment to qualify him for technical personnel work? 
3) Does the plan work satisfactorily? If not, in what respects is it unsatisfactory? What remedy 


would you suggest ? 


(4) Is there in effect a plan for the classification of positions with specifications of duties, responsi- 


bilities, and qualification requirements in effect? 


5) Do you have a compensation plan and schedule of rates of pay for every position in the service? 
6) What is the policy and method of selection for entrance to and promotion within the service? 
7) Does the personnel system include a retirement system and pensions? 

Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with personnel problems before January | 


The special problem for the January issue is 


Reporting Municipal Activities to the Public.” 


Short articles dealing with anv other idministrative problems also will be welcomed 
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are municipal, county, and private organizations 
for relief work, while in more than one-half of 
the cities under 10,000 population there is no 
municipal administration of relief, this usually 
being a function of the county or of private or- 
ganizations. Municipal relief work is handled by 
the welfare department or the health department, 
but occasionally simply by a nurse, a social serv- 
ice worker, overseer of the poor, or some other 
official. 

Relief function of many different 
private organizations, including civic clubs, fra- 
ternal orders, industries, insurance companies, 
churches and religious orders, schools, organiza- 
tions giving particular kinds of relief, and na- 
tional organizations such as the Red Cross and 
Salvation Army. In more than one-half of the 
166 cities reporting, private charities are organ- 
ized as community chests, or as councils of social 
agencies. 


also is a 


An idea of the many different kinds of organi- 
zation set-up is found in the replies from the 
following fifteen cities: 

Alameda, California—The municipal social 
service board handles relief and health problems 
affecting the indigent sick and poor of the city 
and also through contract with the county handles 
county relief work in the city. Applications for 
aid to any one of the four state funds for the 
needy aged, blind, half-orphan, and the child of 
the incapacitated parent, are investigated before 
recommendation and followed up with detailed 
work. Several private none of 
which has a paid worker, co-operate with the 
board in reporting cases and in assisting wherever 


case societies, 


else possible 

Bryan, Texas—An organization composed of 
six men and women elected at a mass meeting 
of citizens and serving without pay receive and 
disburse annually about $1,250 
relief work. 

Clawson, Pleasant Ridge, Royal Oak, and other 
cities in the Detroit metropolitan area combine 
their welfare and relief activities in the Detroit 
Community Fund which includes about eighty 
welfare organizations. Subscriptions are solicited 
throughout the area and allotments are made to 
each organization according to budgets prepared 
previous to the campaign 

Fort Worth, Texas—A division of the depart- 
ment of public health and welfare provides for 
the major relief of all 


subscribed for 


and transient 
dependents, and a number of agencies receiving 
funds from the community chest do relief work 
in specialized cases. The county, on the other 
hand, usually upon the recommendation of the 
probation officer, determines the tvpe of care to 
be given 


resident 


and the amount to be expended in 
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handling chronic cases by hearing each case in 
the commissioner’s court. 

Hamilton, Ohio—The bureau of social work, a 
private organization supported by the community 
chest, is designated by the council to handle out- 
door relief for the city; in addition, there are 
the usual state and county pensions for mothers, 
the blind, and others 

Hinton, West Virginia—The 
sleeping quarters for destitute transient men, 
feeds the poor from the prison kitchen, pays 
transportation to other cities if it is known that 
a relative or employer will provide aid upon ar- 
rival, gives free medical attention to cases ap- 
proved by the city health officer, and maintains 
a list of unemployed. 


city provides 


Long Beach, California—The city gives tem- 
porary aid to the resident poor, while the county 
aids cases that are continued for a period of more 
than a month, and also administers state old age 
and mothers’ pensions 

Mason City, lowa—The city does not directly 
administer relief work, but 
transportation for the 


furnishes offices and 
social service and the 
nursing service, private organizations which co- 
operate through the community chest 

Miami, Florida—The city charity division lim- 
its its activity to emergency relief, burial of the 
indigent dead, and the exportation of non-resi- 
dents who have become community charges. In 
addition, the city maintains a clinic and a hospital 
to take care of the indigent sick without charge 
The county welfare board, a 
which is a member of the community 
claims the rehabilitation of families as its chief 
work. The county takes care of emergency relief 
work outside the city, handles mothers’ pensions, 
provides a home for children under the care of 
the juvenile court, maintains a hospital for the 
county poor and provides for the chronic cases 
of the city and county at large 

Norwood, Massachusetts—The council appoints 
a board of relief with a full-time 
vestigator to handle all relief 
cases. 

Pasadena, California—The relief work of the 
city, county 


private agency 


chest 


secretary-in- 


and mothers’-aid 


state, and private agencies is con- 
solidated in the welfare bureau, for 
which the city provides a sixteen-room building 
and office equipment, one-half the staff, all the 
clerical force, and two automobiles 
bears the 


Pasadena 


The county 
continued relief, 
state provides funds to aid needy 
the indigent aged and blind 
funds, 


and the 
children 


expense of 
and 
It is significant that 


private given through the community 
chest, are also expended bv the city’s welfare 
bureau 

Pontta Vichigan—The count’ poor comm! 
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RELIEF WORK IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


sion provides most of the outdoor relief and 
maintains an infirmary. Ordinarily the city has 
no relief expenditure, but this year made appro- 
priations for relief out of its contingent fund. 
There is a community chest, a tuberculosis asso- 
ciation, and the factories do relief work among 
their employees 

Portsmouth, Ohio—The city appropriates no 
money for relief except for hospital care and for 
burial of the indigent dead, but it provides office 
space for the bureau of community service, a 
private agency. This bureau handles outdoor re- 
lief and case work in the city, while the Red 
Cross handles cases in the county outside the 
city. The Salvation Army and the union mission 
give immediate relief in urgent cases and then 
refer these cases to the bureau for investigation 
and case work. 


EXPENDITURES FOR RELIEF 


All thirteen over 100,000 population 
which reported make expenditures for relief work. 
Municipal expenditure for relief purposes in 
Cleveland is for outdoor relief only, and chiefly 
for this purpose in Dayton, while in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Rochester, New York, such expendi- 
tures are chiefly for indoor relief, and in Portland, 
Maine, about equally divided between outdoor 
and indoor relief. 

The city governments of twenty-three cities 
with a population of over 40,000 (See Table I) 
expended for relief in 1928 a total of $2,683,482; 
and in 1930, $3,826,211, an increase of $1,142,729 
or 46 per cent. These figures do not include 
approximately $500,000 appropriated to private 
agencies in fourteen of the cities (See Table III). 

Of the thirty cities of over 40,000 population, 
only nineteen reported expenditure figures for 
both public and private relief work. (See Table 
I.) In these nineteen cities representing a total 
population of 3,000,000, municipal expenditures 
for relief increased $1,008,000, or 41 per cent, 
from 1928 to 1930 and private expenditures in- 
creased $1,077,000, or 22 per cent, during the 
same period. The total municipal and private 
expenditures for the nineteen cities increased 10 
per cent from 1928 to 1929 and 18 per cent from 
1929 to 1930, with a per capita municipal ex- 
penditure in 1930 of ninety-four cents, and a 
per capita private expenditure of $1.37, making 
a total of $2.31 per capita for all cities reporting. 
In 1928, 37 per cent of the total expenditure was 
municipal; in 1929, 38 per cent; and in 1930, 41 
per cent. In only four cities, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Berkeley, and Waco, are the private agencies as- 
suming more and more of the total relief burden, 
while in Wichita Falls and Lima, there has been 


cities 
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a slight fluctuation between private and public 
during the last three years. 

On the whole, these figures show that propor- 
tionately more of the increase in expenditures 
necessary for relief in the last two years has been 
taken care of by the city than by private organi- 
zations. However, it is of interest to note that in 
Cleveland 50 per cent of the relief expenditure 
was municipal in 1928, and only 42 per cent in 
1930, and in Dayton, Ohio, 44 per cent in 1928 
and 36 per cent in 1930. On the other hand, in 
Cincinnati, 11 per cent of the expenditure was 
municipal in 1928, and 26 per cent in 1930; and 
in Rochester, 56 per cent in 1928 and 79 per 
cent in 1930. The municipal expenditure for 
the burden of relief work in 1930, varies all the 
way from 15 per cent of the total in Berkeley, 
California, to 91 per cent in Portland, Maine. 

In general the present economic depression 
with resulting unemployment is responsible for 
the increase in the municipal appropriations for 
relief purposes. Specifically the increases for each 
city should be explained in the light of local 
conditions. The closing of the textile mills in 
Fall River, Massachusetts, which has had a de- 
crease in population of 4.3 per cent since 1920, 
is responsible to considerable extent for a $5 per 
capita municipal relief expenditure in 1930, an 
increase of 25 per cent over 1929. The cost of 
relief in 1929 in Fort Worth, Texas, was in- 
creased more than normally by an unusual amount 
of sickness making necessary the quarantine of 
families which otherwise would have been self- 
sustaining, and in 1930, though there was no 
undue sickness, the extreme and prolonged cold 
weather increased the severity of the unemploy- 
ment situation in that city. The large increase 
in population and the closing of the oil fields 
caused Long Beach, California, to increase relief 
expenditures, and Knoxville, Tennessee, employed 
more physicians to serve the indigent sick. 

Of the twenty-five cities between 25,000 and 
100,000 population for which information is 
available only three—Lubbock, Eastland, and San 
Angelo, Texas, make no appropriations for relief 
purposes. Thirty-seven of the sixty-seven cities 
between 5,000 and 25,000 which reported, and 
three-fourths of the forty-three under 5,000 pop- 
ulation make no appropriations for relief pur- 
poses. 

However, in practically all of the 128 cities 
under 25,000 population, relief work, if not a 
municipal function, is taken care of by private 
agencies, or by the county or other governmental 
agency. Over one-half of the cities between 5,000 
and 25,000 population which reported expendi- 
tures for relief increased their appropriations for 
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this purpose in 1929 and in 1930, and eight re- 
ported no change 

Only a few cities reported decreased expendi- 
tures for relief work in 1929 or 1930. Glendale, 
California, accomplished this through effective 
rehabilitation work by social workers; St. Joseph, 
Michigan, by discontinuing a nurse; Lakeland, 
Florida, by reducing the relief budget because of 
the depression; and Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
because of the increased public construction giv- 
ing work to the unemployed. 

EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

With few exceptions, all of the 166 cities re- 
ported an increase in unemployment as compared 
with the amount of unemployment during the 
first three months of 1930, but only Cleveland 
and Cincinnati had determined with some degree 
of accuracy the amount of unemployment. In 
Cleveland, unemployment figures for October this 
year compared with those for the same month 
last year show an increase of 28 per cent in 
applicants, a decrease of 59 per cent in jobs 
available, and a decrease of 58 per cent in place- 
ments, while in Cincinnati, an employment census 
showed 12,500 persons out of work in May, 1930, 
and an estimate showed 18,000 out of work in 
November. 

Unemployment, in large cities, the product of 
many causes, has resulted from one factor only 
in the case of some small cities. Thus unemploy- 
ment came in Fort Fairfield, Maine, as a result 
of poor crop conditions; as a result of the re- 
moval of a shoe plant from Belfast, Maine; and 
in Sherman. Texas, Ames, Iowa, and Hoisington, 
Kansas, number of 
transients applying for aid. 

In a few cities under 10,000 population, un- 
employment has been substantially decreased by 
elaborate building programs, as for example, in 
Wheaton, Illinois, through pavement construc- 
tion: and in Belfast, Maine, through improved 
manufacturing conditions and road construction 
Residential cities such as Wilmette and Kenil- 
worth, Illinois, Coral Gables and Miami Beach, 
Florida, Pacific Grove, California, and Kerrville, 
Texas, report no unemployment problem 


because of the increasing 


Municipat Arp In SECURING WorRK 

Eleven of the twenty-four cities with popula- 
tions of 50,000 or over report that employment 
bureaus have been established, only a few cities 
with populations less than 50,000 maintaining 
such a bureau. However, in many of the smaller 
cities the city manager's office keeps a list of 
unemployed. This is true in Hinton, West Vir- 
ginia; Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; Hopewell 
Virginia; Two Rivers and Rhinelander, Wiscon- 
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sin; Avalon, Pennsylvania; and Belfast, Maine. 
Two city managers report that this registration 
has little value as many of those listed find work 
by being on hand continually at the place where 
construction work is being undertaken. In other 
small cities, the chamber of commerce or civic 
clubs maintain an employment service as in 
Janesville, Kenosha, and Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, and in Kingsport, Tennessee. 

In Cleveland, the city and state jointly main- 
tain an employment service which in 1929 secured 
work for over 79,000 men and women. This 
bureau gives preference to the most needy pro- 
vided they meet the requirements of employers. 
During October, 1930, 33,633 men and women 
were interviewed for employment, 7,934 registra- 
tions were accepted, 3,053 jobs became available, 
and 2,745 applicants were placed in employment. 

Cincinnati also conducts a city-state employ- 
ment bureau. A monthly bulletin urges employ- 
ers to use the bureau to supply their labor needs, 
and members of the staff make visits to indus- 
tries. Work is secured for as many as possible, 
with preference given to heads of families. The 
unemployment committee appointed by the city 
manager encourages the starting of local and state 
public works, secures temporary jobs, provides 
labor at public and semi-public institutions paid 
for out of a special relief fund, and handles tran- 
sients separate from general unemployment. 

In Norfolk, Virginia, and Hamilton, Ohio, there 
are state-city employment bureaus and in July, 
1930, an employment bureau was established in 
Lima, Ohio, looking toward state affiliation. The 
bureau in Lima is governed by a committee com- 
posed of the city manager, representatives of the 
chamber of commerce, community chest, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Salvation Army, family wel- 
fare, better business bureau, and several of the 
leading industries. Before the establishment of 
this bureau an employment program was carried 
on by each of the social agencies and the cham- 
ber of commerce 

In Fort Worth, Texas, there is a municipal 
employment department for day laborers and con- 
struction contract labor, and a federal govern- 
ment office for supplying labor for farms, cotton 
fields, and harvesting. In addition, the Y. M. 
C. A. has an employment bureau and social work- 
ers find occasional employment in their visits to 
business firms 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, the federal gov- 
ernment in connection with the state, city, and 
county, operates an employment agency to which 
the city donates $900 annually. Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, maintains an employment bureau which 
co-operates with that of the federal government. 
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In Berkeley, California, an employment office, 
opened in February, 1930, is financed jointly by 
the state, city, and chamber of commerce. 

The two workers of the employment depart- 
ment of Pasadena, California, finding they could 
not register all persons applying for work each 
day, spend their time to better advantage in 
soliciting jobs and making placements. 

Pontiac, Michigan, has an employment office in 
the department of public welfare; Long Beach, 
California, has a bureau with two full-time per- 
sons in charge; and Oklahoma City pays the sal- 
ary of a field man in the state employment 
bureau. 

Some cities have local privaie groups co- 
operating to remedy the unemployment situation. 
Such is the case in Rochester, New York, where 
several private agencies, the industrial 
management council, the chamber of commerce, 
and the civic unemployment committee are carry- 
ing out a program of emergency and permanent 
measures. 


social 


The civic league, a semi-public organization in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, is able to place some ap- 
plicants; a committee of manufacturers and citi- 
zens renders employment service in Hamilton, 
Ohio; the Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., and the 
social service agencies of Mason City, Iowa, aid 
the unemployed; and the Salvation Army op- 
erates a bureau in Bozeman, Montana. 


Pusiic Works as AN AID 


More than one-fourth of the 166 cities report- 
ing have taken definite steps toward making pub- 
lic work available to meet the problem of un- 
employment. Cleveland and Cincinnati use the 
stagger system, giving two groups of men work 
for three consecutive days a week and many of 
the industries are co-operating by using the same 
system. Both cities also make it a rule to pro- 
vide part-time employment wherever possible 
before giving relief. Piqua, Ohio, gives men work 
on public projects for one, two, or three days 
per week, according to the size of their families, 
while Boulder, Colorado, doles out work for two 
weeks at a time. More work was made available 
in Mansfield, Massachusetts, by the use of hand 
labor in place of machines wherever possible; 
in Summit, New Jersey, by hiring a street clean- 
ing crew to work eight hours at night; in Niagara 
Falls, Canada, by new pavement construction; 
and in a number of towns by increasing work 
about parks. 

One per cent of the city taxes of Alameda, 
California, may be set aside as an initiative relief 
fund for labor. The city gives work to the needy 
man for three or four days, depending upon the 
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size of his family, and pays him in grocery or- 
ders, service, bills, or rent 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina, employs worthy 
men and pays them in rations, bought wholesale 
in packages of varying sizes, determined by the 
health department to be sufficient for different 
families. If the men who are apparently 
deserving refuse to work their cases are handled 
promptly in the courts 

Men recommended by the police chief in 
Hinton, West Virginia, receive prison food, a cot, 
and one dollar for each day, not exceeding ten 
days’ satisfactory work on the street force. 


size 


When an extensive improvement program was 
started in Alliance, Nebraska, in April, 1930, the 
city required that each applicant for work pre- 
sent to the contractor an identification slip signed 
by the city manager showing the applicant to be 
a local man with dependents. This task 
later turned over to the chamber of commerce 
and the police department co-operates by dis- 
couraging non-resident job-seekers. Only city tax- 
payers are employed in city work in St. Albans, 
Vermont, and the public service companies fol- 
low a similar practice, giving first openings to 
married men. 

It is evident city managers are 
realizing the the unemployment 
situation and are taking steps to provide such aid 


was 


that most 
seriousness of 


as seems advisable and feasible 


PRIVATE RELIEF ACTIVITIES TAKEN OVER BY CITY 


Although quite a number of cities have in- 
creased their relief work, only six cities of over 
25,000 population and four under 25,000 reported 
taken 
Twenty-five cities in the larger population group, 


activities over from private agencies 
together with ninety-seven cities with populations 
less than 25,000, reported that no relief activities 
of private agencies had been taken over by the 
city during the last three years. Cincinnati in 
1929 assumed responsibility for caring for des- 
titute transients, and in 1930 accepted definite 
responsibility for the major portion of unemploy- 
ment relief through a work program supported 
by public relief funds. Rochester, New York, 
has also assumed responsibility for all unemploy- 
ment cases needing relief, and Norfolk, Virginia, 
has this year taken over from private agencies 
nearly all outdoor relief work. Other cities which 
have taken over relief work are as follows: Day- 
ton, Ohio, a venereal clinic in 1928; Portsmouth, 
Ohio, employment of a policewoman to do social 
work; Lynchburg, Virginia, High Point, 
North Carolina, the work formerly carried on 
Lakeland, Florida, 


and 


by local tuberculosis leagues; 
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nursing service from the Red Cross; Hinton, 
West Virginia, temporary shelter and relief for 
destitute transient men, taken over from the 
union mission; Thomasville, North Carolina, a 
public health nurse from a manufacturing com- 
pany; and Fort Pierce, Florida, a hospital. 
Grand Rapids took over no new activities but 
enlarged its present welfare activities 50 per cent, 
and Lima, Ohio, increased its appropriations and 
control over private agencies because of the 
failure of the community chest to raise sufficient 
funds. Pontiac, Michigan, ordinarily has no relief 
fund, but since December, 1929, through the de- 
partment of public welfare has been buying shoes 
and clothing as an emergency measure with 
money taken from the contingent fund, and in 
1930, made an appropriation to the Visiting 
nurses’ association. In 1930, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, increased its expenditures 77 per cent by 
taking over the administration of the civic league 
and furnishing material aid upon the 
mendation of this organization. 


recom- 


MUNICIPAL CONTROL OVER PRIVATE RELIEF 
AGENCIES 
Many cities which have taken over little pri- 
vate relief work, nevertheless contribute to the 
support of various private organizations. Of a 
total of 153 cities reporting on this question, 
forty-nine stated that some funds were appro- 
priated annually to private agencies. Among the 
104 cities making no appropriations to private 
agencies are the following cities of over 40,000 
population: Cleveland, Rochester, Oklahoma 
City, Long Beach, Fall River, Pasadena, Glen- 
dale, Kenosha, and Wichita Falls. 
Table I 
Number of Cities Appropriating to Private 
Relief Agencies and Cities Not Appropriating. 


No. of cities No. of cities 





Population making not making 
Groups appropriations appropriations 
Over 25,000.. 19 17 
10,000-25 ,000 17 20 
5,000-10,000 .... 8 32 
1,000- 5,000 .... 5 35 
Total... 49 104 


The municipal appropriations to _ private 
agencies in fourteen cities of over 40,000 popula- 
tion have not increased substantially during the 
last three years. Table III, together with ex- 
planatory footnotes, gives a picture of these ap- 
propriations 

A variety of methods are used in exercising 
control over private relief agencies. In Berkeley, 
California. a contract is made each vear between 
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the city and each private agency in which it is 
agreed that the latter shall carry on its work 
under the supervision and direction of the mu- 
nicipal commission of public charities, the city 
paying part of the cost of administration of the 
private agencies. In Pontiac, Michigan, limited 
control over the administration of the community 
chest by the welfare department gives the city 
some control over the member agencies to which 
funds are disbursed upon the receipt of monthly 
financial and service reports. 

The city of Wichita, Kansas, requires monthly 
reports from private organizations and often sug- 
gests changes or improvements in the services 
rendered. The city manager of Janesville, Wis- 
consin, also requires monthly and yearly reports, 
and in Auburn, Maine, private agencies report to 
the health department. 


Table III 


Municipal Appropriations to Private Agencies. 


1928 1929 1930 

Cincinnati, Ohio $ 15.200 $ 6,400 §$ 17,000* 
Dayton, Ohio 138,552 174,252 174,252 
Fort Worth, Texas 43,4001 74,7001 74,700! 
Norfolk. Virginia 103,550 108,550 111,050 
Wichita, Kansas 23.4002 23.4002 23.4002 
Berkeley, California 40,4428 42.3623 42,4973 
Portland. Maine 2.300 2,000 7.0004 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 4.3005 3.8685 14,0055 
Greensboro, North Carolina 8.9676 9.0006 10.6966 
Waco, Texas 6.2007 7,1007 7,1007 
Portsmouth, Virginia 2,7608 2,760" 3.4208 
Portsmouth, Ohio 2909 2009 
Lima, Ohio 10,975*10 9.870*10 19,170*10 
Lynchburg. Virginia §,00011 5.0001! §,0001! 

Total $405,246 $469 462 $509,290 

. 


*Estimate. ‘Hospitals and tubercular colony. 2Nursing asso 
ciation, Sedgwick House, Salvation Army, and children’s homes 
Welfare society. health center, school lunch committee, day 
nursery. ‘4Includes $5,000 to Main general hospital. 5Boys’ 
home, camp, children’s aid society, community house, and, in 
1930. $10,000 for administration of civic league. Relief bills 
for the family service agency. *Community chest, and baby 
cottage. 8Orphanage, day nursery, and home for aged. 9Value 
of free rent for bureau of community service. 1°Hospital and 
family welfare association. 14Community chest. 

The most popular form of control, however, 
is that effected through the membership of munic- 
ipal officials on the boards of private relief or- 
ganizations. In Fort Worth, Texas, the city 
manager and a member of the council are on the 
board of the city-county hospital, a member of 
the council and the director of the department 
of public health and welfare are on the board 
of the tubercular colony, and the welfare director 
is also a director of the community chest. Ac- 
cording to the charter of Miami, Florida, the 
director of public welfare is an ex-officio member 
of all boards to which funds are granted. The 
city manager of Lima, Ohio, is a member of the 
board of the family welfare association, an or- 
ganization supported by public and private funds, 
which ‘are expended only upon requisition to and 
approval by the city manager 


Some degree of control is obtained through 


; 
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representation of the city in the council of social 
agencies in Charlotte, North Carolina, on the 
board of hospital directors in Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, and on the board of managers of the com- 
munity chest in Compton, California. The direc- 
tor of public welfare of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
the city manager of Hopewell, Virginia, are mem- 
bers of the boards of various local charity or- 
ganizations. 

A form of direct financial control is found in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, where municipal appropria- 
tions are not made directly to charitable agencies 
but are disbursed in payment of relief bills in- 
curred in private social work, and in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, where hospital and relief bills of 
the family service agency are approved and paid 
by the city. The public social service worker of 
Alexandria, Virginia, decides whether applicants 
for aid are deserving, and if so, draws the neces- 
sary funds from the united charities to which the 
city contributes. 

Another form of control is that which a few 
cities exercise in case of emergency, as did Rocky 
Mount. North Carolina, when the city officials in 
the early part of 1930 invited private organiza- 
tions to investigate and report cases to the mu- 
nicipal health and welfare department 


SocIAL INVESTIGATION AND CASE WorK 


In addition to taking over some private relief 
work in some cases, appropriating public funds 
to, private agencies in others, municipalities are 
gradually doing more case work. Social investiga- 
tion and case work are usually undertaken by 
both public and private organizations in cities 
over 50,000, and by either public or private or- 
ganizations in cities of from 25,000 to 50,000. 
But not over 5 per cent of the 128 cities with a 
population of less than 25,000 employ social case 
workers. This service in these cities, if rendered 
at all, is done occasionally by private organiza- 
tions and more often by the county 

Except in the case of the necessity of imme- 
diate hospitalization, as in the Miami disaster 
in 1926 or other emergency, no relief is given 
by most cities until an investigation of the case 
has been made 

The city of Fort Worth employs six social case 
workers in accordance with the standards out- 
lined by the Family Welfare Association of 
America. Wichita employs a policewoman to do 
case work, and Alameda, California, maintains a 
staff of trained university graduates as social case 
workers 

The private agencies of nearly every city re- 
porting carry on a great deal of effective case 
work and meke an effort to educate and rehabili- 


tate the family wherever possible. For example 
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in Charlotte, North Carolina, a nutrition worker 
employed by the associated charities instructs 
women in the purchase and preparation of foods; 
in Lima, Ohio, the family welfare association con- 
ducts an educational program through pamphlets 
and the daily newspapers on the prevention of 
poverty; in Lakeland, Florida, an attempt is made 
to rehabilitate families through corrective physi- 
cal work and medical care; and in Auburn, New 
York, families are aided in budgeting their needs 
CO-ORDINATION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CASE 
WorK 


Most of the 166 cities reporting recognize the 
importance of co-ordinating investigation and 
case work by public and private relief organiza- 
tions and various methods are used to prevent 
duplication of effort. The usual method is the 
social service exchange such as that maintained 
by the council of social agencies in Dayton and 
Lima, Ohio; by the community chest in Fort 
Worth, Waco, and Wichita Falls, Texas, Kenosha 
Wisconsin, and Compton, California; by a com- 
mittee appointed by the city council in Chico 
California; by the municipal welfare department 
in Lakeland la, and Brunswick 
and. by a county exchange in Pontiac 


Floric Georgia; 
Michigan 
the latter also keeping a file of cases handled by 
the city welfare department and the community 
chest 

California 
is cleared through a community chest exchange, 


The social case work of Pasadena. 


which co-operates with exchanges in neighboring 
while that in Glendale, California, is 
handled through an exchange established by the 
director of the city and county welfare office. 
It would seem that not all social workers are 


cities, 


convinced of the advantages of a central clear- 
ing house. Those in Janesville, Wisconsin, fear 
that the identity of their particular organizations 
will be lost in a clearing house, and the city man- 
ager believes such centralization should not be 
established if it would have to be done at the 
expense of popular interest and the consequent 
loss of financial support. Nevertheless, there ap- 
pears to be no lack of co-ordination of work in 
handling cases in Janesville even though there is 
no central clearing house. In Gainesville, Florida, 
the executive in charge of the city-county wel- 
fare committee lists the cases coming before four 
co-operating agencies and on her own initiative 
compares notes with the county officer in charge 
of mothers’ aid and with other agencies that do 
not report their cases direct. A common method 
where the 
i! 


is that found in Brattleboro, Vermont 


town welfare agent investigates all ip Lo 
being aided by pri- 


vate charities before city aid is given 


plicants 
ascertain whether they are 
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functional division of the 
cases applying, as in Knoxville, Tennessee, each 


cities where there is a 


agency gives the type of relief it is prepared to 
give and refers other cases to agencies which can 
handle them. If medical aid is needed, the pri- 
vate agency usually calls upon the city health 
officer. Many of the smaller cities under 10,000 
population that have no organized relief work 
either refer applicants to the county or to pri- 
vate organizations, or the work is handled directly 
through the police chief or some other municipal 
official 


CONCLUSION 


) 


In cities ol population and over the 


reiiel proble m is rather complicated, because in 


addition to the relief given by the city, county, 


and state, a large number of private agencies give 
than 
problem is less involved 
there is no 
The unemploy- 
situation has increased greatly both public 
and private expenditures for relief with the cities 


gradually assuming more and the total 


various kinds of relief. In cities of less 


25,000 population the 


and in many of the smaller cities 
municipal organization for relief 


ment 


more ol 
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relief burden. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the increase in municipal relief expenditures for 
twenty-three cities of over 40,000 population in 
1930, as compared with 1928, is 46 per cent, 
while the increase for private agencies during the 
same period is only 22 per cent. It is significant, 
however, that only 10 out of 132 cities have 
taken over new activities from private agencies 
during the last three years. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the great increase in municipal ex- 
penditures is due largely to giving more relief 
and to extending old activities. Cities also make 
appropriations .to private agencies and thus 
usually exercise a considerable degree of control 
over such organizations. 

The field of social investigation and case work 
formerly carried on mostly by private agencies, 
is now being invaded by a number of the larger 
On the whole, it would seem that the 
majority of the 166 cities reporting are co-ordi- 
nating their relief work with the activities of 
private agencies in a fairly effective manner and 
are doing everything possible toward alleviating 
the situation accentuated by the economic de- 
pression 


cities 


Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not nec- 
essarily represent the opinion of the editors. 


More Qualification Reports Needed 
Sir 
Thank 
Quali fi 
May I say that set! 


of The 
City Manager 
ing up the qualifications and 


for sending me a 


iftons and Selection of a 


you copy 


method of selecting city managers is a mighty 
important piece of work and something of a 
similar sort ought to be done for every position 
in the various branches of the government 
service 


\ucusT VOLLMER, 
Che University of Chicago. 


Advises Study of Local Needs 
Sir: 

1 have read with the splendid articles 
appearing in PuBLIC MANAGEMENT dealing with 
the methods of handling 


profit 


various administrative 
problems in particular cities. Although these and 
similar articles in other journals contain good 
suggestions for 


proving municipal services that 


n ight other 


well be adopted by cities, 1t seems 
to me that the speciti application of these sug 
gestions to other municipalities would be im- 
practicable. Such action can only end in excessive 


costs for governmental services. Before adopting 
methods found successful elsewhere I believe the 
administrator should analyze local needs and re- 
quirements with a view toward applying locally 
only those ideas and methods that would increase 
the effectiveness of the various services. 


G. D. BLACK, city treasurer, 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


Firemen Turn Santa Claus 
Sir 

Here is a suggestion for turning idleness into 
For several weeks before Christmas, 
Beloit firemen work during their spare time on 
repairing toys brought in by citizens. Last year 
the fire chief sent out a call for old or used play- 


happiness 


things, and over 500 toys were received, repaired, 
and distributed to children on the Christmas lists 
of the Salvation Army, American Legion, United 
Charities, and the Red Cross. Perhaps other cities 
will want to make use of their fire stations as toy 
for Santa Claus 


H. G OTIS, cily 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Three Kentucky Cities Adopt 
Manager Plan 

The Kentucky cities of Covington, Lexington, 
and Newport voted on November 4 to adopt the 
council-manager form of government, the elec- 
tion being held under the authority of an enabling 
act passed early in 1930, authorizing optional 
adoption by second class cities of the state. This 
is the second attempt to establish the plan in 
Covington and Lexington, where a referendum 
on the question in the fall election of 1928, under 
an act of the 1928 legislature, had resulted in 
victory for the manager plan. This second cam- 
paign was made necessary, however, by the fact 
that the Kentucky Court of Appeals, on May 31, 
1929, declared unconstitutional the enabling act 
under which the 1928 election was held. 

In Covington the recent vote was 9,192 in 
favor of the plan, with 5,951 opposed. It is sig- 
nificant that the question in Covington was in the 
final analysis really that of providing a surer basis 
for the so-called manager government now exist- 
ing in that city by virtue of the fact that on 
January 1, 1930, a city manager, in name at least, 
assumed the duties of the office in Covington, 
after the city commissioners had agreed to “pool” 
their salaries to provide for that of the city 
manager. 

In Lexington the council-manager plan was 
carried by a vote of 5,184 to 2,496. Many advo- 
cates of the change, however, had expected an 
even larger majority since there had been no well- 
organized opposition to the new charter and since 
the local City Manager Charter League had car- 
ried on an exhaustive campaign for the change. 

The hardest fight was that waged in Newport, 
where the final count resulted in the slight margin 
of two votes favoring the council-manager plan; 
the total vote was 4,095 for the city manager, and 
4,093 opposed. Adoption of the plan by Newport 
came as a surprise to most of its advocates in 
Kentucky because the city officials of Newport 
had engaged in a rather extensive movement in 
opposition to the change. It is assumed, as a 
result of the election, that the remarkable suc- 
cess of the plan in the neighboring city of Cin- 
cinnati is largely responsible for the formulation 
of public opinion in Newport. 

Under the provisions of the enabling act passed 
by the 1930 legislature, the council-manager form 
cannot become effective until January 1, 1932, 
when the offices of the present city officials will 


expire. However, elections will be held in 1931 to 


select the city commissioners who are to serve 
under the new form of government—Roy H. 
OwsLey, editor, The Kentucky City 


Four Other Cities Adopt Manager Plan 

In addition to the three Kentucky cities, four 
other cities voted on November 4 to adopt the 
council-manager plan of government. Oakland, 
California, a city of 284,413 population, adopted 
a group of amendments to the city charter pro- 
viding for the council-manager plan, by a ma- 
jority of over 5,000 votes. Ratification by the 
state legislature in January is a certainty, and a 
new council of nine members will be elected in 
May, 1931, to take office in July. The opposition 
had attempted to confuse the voters with a pro- 
posal that a board of freeholders be elected, with 
the result that the highest number of votes cast 
for any freeholder was about half the vote cast 
for the charter amendments 

Another California city, Ventura, with a popu- 
lation of 11,432, adopted a council-manager char- 
ter which will go into effect in April, 1931. The 
charter provides that the city manager must have 
had at least one year’s experience as a city man- 
ager or as an assistant city manager, or at least 
three years’ experience in a responsible executive 
position. 

Arkansas City, Kansas, a city of 14,000 people, 
adopted the council-manager provisions of the 
optional state law, and the plan will go into 
effect in April, 1931. 

The manager charter adopted by Bedford, Ohio, 
will not become effective until January 1, 1932. 
Bedford has a population of 6,772 

Sixteen cities have adopted the council-man- 
ager plan since January 1. The other cities are: 
Dublin and Dun Laoghaire, Ireland; Dallas, 
Texas; Mamaroneck, New York; Borger, Texas; 
Teaneck, New Jersey; Wilmette, Illinois; Phoe- 
nixville, Pennsylvania; and Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Are City Salaries Keeping Pace? 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has just completed a study of the present 
pay of city employees in Philadelphia as com- 
pared in purchasing power with that of fifteen 
years ago. It was found that in 1915 municipal 
salaries were decidedly lower, both in actual dol- 
lars and in purchasing power, than those of other 
large cities, but probably higher than rates of 
pay for comparable work in local private estab 
lishments 
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In 1920 city employees in Philadelphia found 
themselves considerably worse off than in 1915. 
The cost of living had advanced 111 per cent, 
while the city’s rates of pay had increased 100 
per cent for unskilled laborers, 49 per cent for 
hosemen and laddermen, 47.27 per cent for pa- 
trolmen, and only 40 per cent for all the other 
classes of city employees. 

At the present time, with living costs in Phila- 
delphia 67 per cent higher than in 1915, the 
various groups of city employees are receiving 
pay in excess of 1915 rates as follows: Unskilled 
laborers, 87.50 per cent; hosemen and laddermen, 
100.75 per cent; patrolmen, 100 per cent; and all 
other classes, 62.50 per cent. These three large 
special groups of city employees have been 
accorded more generous treatment than the other 
classes of municipal civil servants, according to 
the report, while the administrative, professional, 
skilled, and clerical workers, upon whom the 
major responsibilities fall, have been rather neg- 
lected in the payroll revisions of the last fifteen 
years. 


Public Health Officers Invade the 
Southwest 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association was held at Fort 
Worth, Texas, October 27-30. This was the first 
time the Association had ever met in Texas and 
even though the meeting was more distant than 
usual from the center of population, an attend- 
ance of 1,100 delegates indicated the widespread 
interest which it attracted. 

The central theme of the meeting was a dis- 
cussion of the common health problems of bor- 
der states and Mexico. Symposiums on menin- 
gitis, undulant fever, and atmospheric pollution 
occupied important places on the program. In 
each instance the discussion covered both the 
nature of the problem and measures for com- 
munity protection. The health officers’ section 
devoted a considerable part of two sessions to a 
discussion of the relations that do and should 
exist between the health officer, his work, and the 
general practitioners of medicine. 

The European methods of attacking disease 
prevention through various forms of socialized 
medicines were presented for discussion by one 
who had recently studied the trends of practices 
in Russia. Health officers were urged to assume 
a business viewpoint and attack their administra- 
tive problems from that angle by a representa- 
tive of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
who has seen at first hand the importance of 
local health work as a foundation for business 


and agricultural development. At a_ general 
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session the economic aspects of community and 
national health were clearly set forth in support 
of a plea for increased expenditures for organized 
health services. 

The réle which the official health department 
plays in developing and guiding local work was 
recognized by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce when at the Tuesday evening session 
it presented certificates of award to the health 
departments of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Syracuse, 
New York; East Orange, New Jersey; White 
Plains, New York, and Sidney, Ohio. These cities 
were the winners in their respective classes of 
the 1929 health conservation contest sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States among its member agencies. 

Following the session at Fort Worth, a delega- 
tion of over 200 went on a special public health 
tour to Mexico City. The next meeting of the 
Association will be held in Montreal—W. F. 
WALKER, secretary, Committee on Administrative 
Practice, American Public Health Association. 


A Virginia County Adopts Manager 
Plan 

Arlington County, Virginia, on November 4, 
adopted the county-manager plan of government 
by a vote of 2,072 to 1,030, to go into effect on 
January 1, 1932. The new law provides for a 
county board of five members to be elected at 
large, the first board to be elected in November, 
1931. The law is mandatory that the board ap- 
point for a term of one year a county manager 
who can be removed from office only for “neg- 
lect of duty, malfeasance or misfeasance in office, 
or incompetence.” A serious defect in the law 
is that all department heads are to be appointed 
by the board, and only subordinate officers and 
employees by the county manager, although it 
is stated that all administrative and executive 
powers are vested in the manager. The only elec- 
tive county officers affected are the supervisors 
who will be replaced by the county board. There 
will be no change in the offices of the sheriff, 
attorney, county clerk, treasurer, commissioner of 
revenue, county judge, school superintendent, and 
school board. 


Metropolitan Government for St. Louis 
Defeated 

Another proposal toward a solution of the 
metropolitan problems common to the city of 
St. Louis and St. Louis county was rejected by 
the voters of the state of Missouri on November 
4. The proposal before the voters was an amend- 
ment to the constitution. Although it was essen- 
tially an enabling act, designed to permit the city 
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and county to vote on the metropolitan charter 
it prescribed certain mandatory provisions for 
the charter which were considered more legisla- 
tive than constitutional in character. In addition 
to the mandatory provisions, the amendment also 
prescribed that the charter might provide for 
other powers, duties, and functions of the metro- 
politan government 

The amendment required that the charter must 
provide for the continued existence of the city 
of St. Louis and of the cities, towns, and villages 
of St. Louis county and that the unincorporated 
territory of the county be incorporated into one 
or more municipal districts. It also required that 
the charter must provide for the consolidation 
or annexation of any two or more adjoining dis- 
tricts upon vote of the people in the districts 
affected. 

The 
might 
boards of the city and county and for non-parti- 
san elections and proportional representation. It 
prescribed that the charter might also provide 


prescribed that the charter 
provide for consolidation of the election 


amendment 


for the consolidation of the assessment of prop- 
for the establishment 
of a separate police force to patrol highways and 
county districts without affecting existing police 
forces; for 


erty and collection of taxes; 


a consolidation of the offices of treas- 
urer of the county and metropolitan government 
and of the comptroller of the city and metropoli- 
tan government; and of any powers and duties of 
an officer or district in the greater city 

In general, a charter adopted under the amend- 
ment would have provided for the abolition of 
the general administrative offices of the county 
and for the transfer of their duties and functions 
to the metropolitan government. Although not 
definitely prescribed in the amendment, it was 
Louis 
all parks and 
hospitals and welfare institutions, 


planned to transfer from the city of St 
to the metropolitan government 
playgrounds 
health administration 
major highways. 


sewer maintenance and all 


It was not this 
time, schools, courts, fire protection and several 


proposed to consolidate, at 


other minor functions, nor was it proposed to 
extend the city water supply and metropolitan 
police to the county 

The proposed charter was not made public, 
but the cost of the intended functions was esti- 
mated and the tax rate and debt limits of the 
metropolitan government were placed in the con- 
stitutional amendment 

The amendment 
opposition in the county and shortly before the 
election the board of estimate and apportionment 
of the city issued 


encountered strong political 


a formal statement opposing 
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the plan and criticising some of its provisions 


Intensive campaigning for and against it was 


carried on in the city and county and much pub- 


by both 


licity was spread throughout 


c State 


sides. The opposition claimed that the plan was 
unsound and that it would result in increased 
taxes The proponents claimed that it would 


merely enable the city and county to work out 
a satisfactory solution of the problem and that 
it would not increase taxes 

The amendment light 
St. Louis city voted for it by a majority of about 
5.000: 


vote on the was very 
a vote of about 


Kansas City and Jack- 


a majority but the 


the county rejected it by 
one and one-half 
county 


to one 


son gave it balance 
Unofficial re- 


turns indicate that the proposal was defeated by 


of the state decisively defeated it 


more than 50,000 votes 

As to the 
other 
through a 
voters of 


future, the citizens can propose an- 


constitutional amendment or they can 


board of freeholders, submit to the 


the city and county for adoption one 


of the three plans permissible under the constitu- 


tional amendment adopted in 1924 which would 


permit, (1) the city to return to the county 


(2) the annexation of part of the county to the 
city, (3) the consolidation of the city and entire 
county under the government of the city— 
CARTER W. ATKINS, director, St. Louis Bureau of 


Municipal Research. 


Chief John Retires 

John Kenlon the New York 
Fire Department, was retired recently by the de 
The sevent: 


served forty-three years with the 


Kenlon 


veteran chief of 


partment’s medical board vear-old 


chief who had 


fire department, the last nineteen as chief, will 
retain his title but will not be in acti ymmand 
of the fire forces. Since he became fireman in 
1887, there have been many developments in fire 
fighting. At that time he worked with a small 
single stroke pumping engine delivering not mort 
than 150 gallons of water a minute. Now two 


gallons of 


pumping stations can deliver 


water a minute to any between the Battery 
The old overhead fire 


street 
alarm telegraph has been brought underground 


Chief Kenl 


lon re ently 


point 


and Thirty-fourth 


for greater reliability and 
suggested that airplanes equipped with fire-fight 
ing chemicals might be 


useful in combatting 


very 


flames 


New England Managers Meet 

\ meeting of the New England City 
Association was held in Portland, Maine, on Oc- 
and 25, 1930. The 


attendance at the meeting 


Managers 
tober 24 city managers in 


were: James E. Bar 
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low, H. H. Everett, Frederick W. Ford, Jr., H. 
J. Goodale, Edward F. Harrington, Bion F. Jose, 
E. E. Lothrop. B. I. Miller, William Plattner, 
S. L. Ruggles, Herbert A. Thomas, and Roy M 
Wilcomb. The meeting also was attended by Pro- 
fessor O. C. Hormell of Bowdoin College, and 
Professor K. R. B. Flint. of Northfield, Vermont 

The meetings were held in the city hall and 
were devoted largely to a description and inspec- 
tion of the operation of several departments of 
the Portland city government, including the pur- 
chasing office, the central fire station and drill 
school. assessor's and tax collector's office, police 
school, and the municipal printing plant. 

Professor Flint invited the Association to hold 
its winter meeting in connection with the Insti- 
tute on Municipal Affairs, to be held on January 
14 and 15, 1931, at Montpelier, Vermont. The 
following officers were elected: President, J. E 
Barlow, city manager, Portland, Maine; 
president, B. 1. Miller, city manager, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; and secretary-treasurer, Roy 
M. Wilcomb, city manager, Springfield, Vermont 
—James E Portland 
Maine ‘ 

Personnel Problems Discussed 

Demonstrations of machines used in personnel 

work 


vice- 


BARLOW, city manager, 


consideration of the reports of technical 
committees, discussion of the part 
organized 


played by 
emplovees and such problems as 
classification and compensation studies, all re- 
ceived consideration at the three-day meeting of 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, held in Chicago late in October 
There were almost a hundred in attendance 
and they were there for business—the work day 
began at 8:30 and ended at 4:30, with nearly all 
registrants in constant Two reports 
were adopted, one dealing with the co-operation 


attendance 


of the Assembly with civic agencies; the other 
a report on the development, adoption, and ad- 
ministration of classification and compensation 
plans containing detailed rules of administration 
Other reports of technical sections were discussed, 
but no action taken 

A machine used in evaluating reports of em- 
ployees’ performance 


by department officers was 
demonstrated by J. B 


Probst secretary of the 
St. Paul Civil Service Commission. He pointed 
out that in his experimental work in the various 
cities the performance of 10,000 employees had 
been appraised and assigned letter ratings which 
their superiors with very few exceptions admitted 
were more accurate than they had been able to 
make unaided 

The retiring 
worth 


president of the 


\ssembly, Ells- 


Jetirey of the Cleveland civil service 
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commission, urged the Assembly to set as its 
goal uniform results obtained by objective 
methods for every type of employment transac- 
tion, including laws, rules, regulations, classifica- 
tion, compensation, tests, service ratings, leaves 
of absence, and removals for misconduct and 
inefficiency 

At the closing session, Charles P. Messick, 
chief examiner and secretary, New Jersey state 
civil service commission, was elected president, 
and the San Francisco Bay Region was chosen 
as the next meeting place. Fred Telford, director 
of the Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion, was in charge of the meetings. 





Recent City Manager Appointments 

W. C. BaLLarp became city manager of Bed- 
ford, Virginia, on October 1, succeeding R. W. 
Catlin, who resigned to become city manager of 
Farmville, Virginia. 

R. W. Cat ty, who had been city manager of 
Bedford, Virginia, since May, 1924, was appointed 
city manager of Farmville, Virginia, October 1. 
He succeeds R. B. Cralle, deceased. Mr. Catlin 
holds the degrees of B.S. and M.E. from the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and prior to be- 
coming city manager in 1924 was connected with 
various engineering projects 

P. J. HERNON recently was appointed the first 
city manager of Dun Loaghaire, Ireland, a newly 
created city near Dublin. Mr. Hernon had served 
for the past six years as a commissioner of the 
city of Dublin 

P. E. JARMAN, city engineer of Westmount, 
Quebec, Canada, for the past thirteen years, was 
appointed to the city managership of Westmount 
on October 13. He succeeds George W. Thomp- 
son, who died last April 

Pau A. VoLcKER, city manager of Cape May 
New Jersey, since May, 1925, became the first 
city manager of Teaneck, New Jersey, on No- 
vember 10. Mr. Volcker is a graduate of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, was employed for 
several years by the New York state highway 
commission; was city engineer of Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, for six years; and served as secretary 
of the Lebanon Chamber of Commerce for three 
years prior to his appointment as city manager 
of Cape May 

New Associate Members 

CiypE E. WALLINGFORD, city manager of 
Springfield, Ohio, since November, 1929, is forty- 
one years of age and a native of Springfield. Prior 
to his appointment as city manager, he had acted 
as city clerk and secretary to former City Man- 
ager R. W. Flack for three and one-half years 








RicuHarp G. WILLIAMS, who became city man- 
ager of Bryan, Texas, in August, 1930, is a gradu- 
ate of Armour Institute of Chicago. He was em- 
ployed as assistant engineer in the New York 
state highway department for several years, and 
was engaged for eight years in Federal highway 
work in Arkansas and Texas. 

E. P. Witsey, who became city manager of 
San Mateo, California, on January 1, 1930, is a 
graduate of Polytechnic College of Engineering 
in Oakland, California. For nine years prior to 
his appointment, he had served as assistant city 
engineer of seven different cities in San Mateo 
county, and also was deputy county engineer. At 
various times he has held engineering positions 
with lumber companies and sugar refineries. 





With the City Managers 


L. A. Gornes, city manager, Alliance, Nebraska, 
was re-elected vice-president of the League of 
Nebraska Municipalities, at the annual meeting 
of the League in October, after he had declined 
the nomination for the presidency. 

A. E. STocKBURGER, city manager, Alhambra, 
California, recently became president of the Cali- 
fornia State Association of City Managers, suc- 
ceeding O. F. Weissgerber, who was formerly 
city manager of San Mateo. 
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Be Informed About 
Your Own Job 





THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
REVIEW, published monthly, 


is an indispensable source of current in- 
formation on improvements in local gov 
ernment—a perfect supplement to your 
own magazine, Public Management 


The Review is published by the National 
Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- 
ization, whose job it is to help cities in 
their charter problems and administrative 
difficulties. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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CITY 
OFFICIALS 


Are your tax assessments on 
an equitable basis? 

“Standard Unit System” cor- 
rects the inequalities and 
brings greater revenue to city 
treasury. 

For complete information 
and estimates address: 


GEO. G. EHRENBORG 
VALUATION ENGINEER 
502-3 Construction Bldg., 

Dallas, Texas 
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Sheiv 24 year | 
SERVICE RECORD 
stands alone/ 


TREET Officials, engineers and contractors from coast 
to coast have found that storm sewers of Armco 
Corrugated Iron Pipe help them save money... 
by postponing the day of costly sewer replace- 

ments and street repairs. Witness Elyria, Ohio, where 
Armco Corrugated Pipe served without interruption for 14 
years, outliving the pavement ... and was left in for 
more years of service when the street was repoved! 
Such facts of performance, being common with 


Vy 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 








Under this street in Elyria, 
Ohio, a storm sewer of Armco 
Corrugated Iron was installed 
in 1907. In 1921—1 4 years later 
—when the pavement was re- 
placed, the Armco Corrugated 
Pipe was inspected, found in 
good condition, and left in to 
serve through the future years. 
It is in service today. 


Armco, are absolutely convincing that this champion prod- 
uct is the one to use. Officials, engineers and contractors 
know they can depend on the storm sewer whose quarter- 
century record of service to date is unequalled by any other 
product of its type on the market today. 


But Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe, they know also, is more 
than a durable, low-cost-per-year product. Being light, easy 
to haul and to install, and requiring less excavation, Armco 
Storm Sewers save money at the very start. 

Moreover, Armco Corrugated Pipe is backed by the largest 
group of drainage specialists in existence. Hundreds of 
Armco engineers in the field bring the results of their studies, 
experience and investigations of storm sewers to “Head- 
quarters” library. This library of facts is for your use, and 
contains data that may aid in lowering the cost of your 
storm sewer work. Without obligating yourself in any 
way, mail the coupon. Address the Association or the 
member nearest you. 


Middletown, Ohio 





Armco culverts and drains are manu- 

factured from the Armco ingot Iron of 

The American Rolling Mill Company 
and always bears its brand. 


Gentlemen 


Name 


>>> >> >>> PPP DDD DPD DDD 


Address 


1930, ACMA 





Please send data on storm sewers of Armco Corrugated tron Pipe 
lam O an Official 


(C) Engineer [[) Contractor 


lam especially interested in 
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Power Transformers’ 


Features of Design: 


—Tanks and radiators fabricated in our own plant. Direct 
current arc welding process used. 





—Cores of the finest quality silicon steel, the result of years 
of research, having low core loss characteristics. 

—Patented balanced double magnetic circuit, assuring even 
flux distribution. 

—Coil design incorporates vertical oil ducts, giving uniform 
heat dissipation and eliminating possibility of hot spots. 


Twenty-one 1000 —Cable paper insulated windings, possessing high dielectric 
kv-a., 11500 24000 
4150 volt trans- strength. 


tormers built for 


Goon Cuitorn,, ——Entire unit shipped filled with oil and ready for service. 
Edison Company Write our nearest office for detailed information. 





| ALLIS- CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 
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\ Sewer Cleaner is“a necessity in every 
city and town with a sewer system. The OK 
Champion Cleaner is making a wonderful rec 
ord; hundreds of cities in 37 states are now 
using it. They are sold on their merits \ 
six days free trial is offered any city desiring 
to purchase a machine 

They get all the sediment including tree 
roots out of your sewer in jig time. It will 
save its cost many times over in the course 
of a few years. Our first machines are out 
since 1916 and still going 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 








333 Sheffield Ave., HAMMOND, IND. 














DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 
Several Styles of 
Light and Heavy Duty Units 
-.. 

For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 
Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc 


O44 F 























Rensselaer *‘Corey”’ 


FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hy- 
drants as built by us are 
the only Genuine Corey 
Fire Hydrants manufac- 
tured, and they conform 
to the standard specifi- 
cations of the American 
Water Works Associa 


tion 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, ete. 


Ask for 


General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 


rROY, N. ¥ 


. Branches 
Write for Catalogue T NEW YORK : Hud Terminal Bldg 
| PI TTSBURGH . , . , Ol iver Bu ilding g 
EDSON MANUFACTURING CHICAGO ‘ - Monadnock Block 
} pM , , ° ke Bui Idin g 
\ SEA LE . ctic Buildir 
CORPORATION | SAN FRANCISCO - Sharon Building 
3 LOS ANGELES . - - Sul way Te rminal Bidg 
49 D Street, South Boston, Mass. | NEW ENGLAND : ) : Tacien t. Mein 
N rthboro, a 
x<x==22=a 222222222222 22222222222 === 
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ADVANTAGES 
1—Meter may be in- 
stalled or removed in 
a few seconds. 
2—Costs little more 
than meter couplings 
it eliminates. 

3—Pipe is maintained 
im perfect spacing 
and alignment. 
4—Meter is relieved 


12 ‘ 





TS 


STRAIGHT LINE 
> Hy- OKE 





us are of all piping strains. 
I HE FORD Yoke is 5—Relieves troubles 
Corey . 7 , : of wrong gasket space 
entirely different in prin- and different lengths. 
nufac- ciple and operation from 6—Meters readily 
h holdi available for removal 
nform any other meter holding are better cared for. 
we device. The Straight Line — meter is re- 
pecifr- . . . moved, customer can- 
pecihi Yoke is especially intended not bridge across. 
erican for setting water meters t—Yoke serves as a 
° tate service — Spacer, giving correct 
ssocia in straig Pip Spacing, alignment. 


whether in the cellar or pawn Ey ge WHERE DEPENDABILITY 


in the meter box. moving part of the 


Yoke. All bronze. COUNTS 
Every Ford Yoke in- 10—Yoke makes it 
easier to seal meters 














cludes the Ford Expansion <4 Along the fire-lines where protec- 

Connection. Meter may be 11—Permits the use | tion of life and property depend 

; lle d ter . § 

set or removed without oa ae upon the efficient functioning of 

tools. Saves time. 12—Yoke may be bad your fire department every man 
with test valve. A . ‘ 

eal nibite from Chief to Engineer realizes the 


COME FORD METER BOX CO. 


WABASH , INDIANA 


vital importance of GOOD fire hose 

Experienced department men know 
that Paragon and the other famous 
brands of Eureka manufacture repre- 
sent maximum quality and dependa- 
bility in hose manufacture. 

Buy GOOD hose. Standardize on 
Eureka! 








Who Cares... 


about Saving the 


Tax Payers Money? 


The officials who purchase Mathews 
Modernized Hydrants prove that 
they are careful of expenditures, be- 
cause it costs the Maintenance 
Department much less to repair and 
replace Mathews Hydrants. The 





May we send you a free copy of our Daily 
Fire Report Record Book? 


Wilejold-l lyase 








When Broken is Easily Replaced 
Without Digging. 
Think of the labor costsand repairingcosts this 
saves with so many hydrants smashed by traf- 
fic accidents. The completely revolving head 


JQ. 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 





———- 











makes it easy to face nozzles in any direction. 50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
7 Interchangeable with old installations. 
| Bldg ' 
Suilding Investigate. Complete details upon request. Atlanta D 
t Block Boston Kansas City 
suilding R.D. WOOD «CO a Loe Angates 
suilding . . . Columbus Mi: 
ee In business continuously since 1803 | a 
‘own, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dessele 
» Mass Engineers—Iron Founders— Machinists 
=== 
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| No Road Building Job 
Is Too Big For | 
BUFFALO SPRINGFIELD 





A wealth of eager, agile power .. . A gratifying degree of rugged 
reliability . . . The extreme maneuverability that modern road con- 
struction demands . . . The Buffalo-Springfield roller embodys every 


characteristic necessary to meet 
the most strenuous construction or 
maintenance requirement. 


Built in a wide range of sizes. 
Steam and motor driven. Scari- 
fier and other attachments op- 
tional. Write for booklet 


The Buffalo-Springfield 
Roller Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





























CERTIFIED [Ax APPRAISALS 


AERIAL TAX MAPS CERTIFIED DETAILED APPRAISALS 


SPECIALISTS IN THE APPRAISAL OF MUNICIPALITIES 
FOR LOCAL TAX PURPOSES 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 























Scott’s 
Centralized Mechanical Budgetary Control System 
of 
Accounting and Reporting 


The detail cost, budget and financial information is available at the close of each day’s business, 
involving about one-half the clerical expense required under the old time cash book systems.’ 
Information furnished by addressing 








GEORGE G. SCOTT & COMPANY 126-130 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Expert Advice 


oe 
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Consulting Engineers 


is Economy 








GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 


Consultants since 1911 


An organization of specialists in municipal administration and finance; department 
organization, operation, and personnel; revenue and taxation; accounting, budget- 
making, and expenditure programs. 


Offering technical services in programs of improvement and economy. 


Offices: Chicago, New York, Hartford, Washington, Los Angeles 
Write to: LaSalle-Wacker Building, Chicago 





WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Inspection Engineers 


Specialists on Water, Sewerage and Gas Works Materials 
Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement 








—————E 














BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purifications, Eleciric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory 


E. B. Black, N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned, Specialist in 
J. F. Brown, E. F. Dunmire C. I. Dodd 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 S. Hill, Los 


Angeles, Calif.; 230 Park Ave., New York City 770 Board of Trade Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











HENNINGSON ENGINEERINGCO. 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 


Sewers, Paving, Waterworks, Light, Sewage Disposal, 
Water Purification, Appraisals, Reports 


ALEXANDER POTTER, C. E. 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert 


Water Supply and Purification Plans and Reports 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Reliability—Courtesy—Service 


Reference—-More than 300 Satisfied Cities and Towns 
Write Us Today 
Phone: Cortlandt 3195 326-30 Union State Bank Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 


50 Church Street NEW YORK 





WILLIAM C. OLSEN, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 


Waterworks, Sewerage, Lighting, Appraisals, Electric Lighting, Power Plants, Hydro Electric Devel- 
opments, Gas Plants, Water Works, Sewerage, 


Rate Investigation Street Improvements, Valuations 


Interstate Bldg. Western Pacific Bidg., Building & Loan Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. RALEIGH, N. C. 
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NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Water Supply—Sewage Disposal—Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 


NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th Street 
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: Engineers 
Engineers 
Harrison P. Eddy John P. Wentworth 
‘ Charles W. Sherman Harrison P. Eddy, Jr 
NEW YORK, 170 Broadway Almon L. Fales Arthur L. Shaw 
Frank A. Marston E. Sherman Chase 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial 
Philadelphia Kansas City, Mo : a : 
Pennsylvania Bldg Walsix Bldg Wastes Problems, Valuations, Laboratory 
15th and Chestnut Streets 600 Walnut Street 7 Se 
| | Statler Building - . Boston 
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“CATERPILLAR” 


YOU can sweep streets with a “Caterpillar” Tractor and Prices — f. 0. b. Peoria, Hlinois 

ts fl th cipal «EN tt BEtOO 
you can use that same tractor to roll the municipa FIFTEEN ....... $1430 
; , TWENTY ..... . . $1900 
airport or level bumpy streets or build new roads or plow n=... ae 
snow — for dozens of useful jobs. Wide long tracks that SIXTY . ~~... ~~ « $4175 


ride mud or sand or asphalt; long life and generous power Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. and SAN LEANDRO, 


ee : 9 - > 
—these are “Caterpillar” characteristics. Better parks CALIF. U.S. A. 


and streets, better municipal airports and golf courses—— ——- Track-type Tractors Combines 
’ : : : Road Machinery 
these come to a city when the “Caterpillar” is delivered. (There’s a" Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


lie cam CATERPILIAR cayenne 


TRACTOR 
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SPR NE ele) =e 
BEANO WAS RSE SIEM SHINES 


The use of renewable, 
heat proof, hard-rubber 
bushings on all spindles 
of the Gear Train and 
Register of Trident Me- 
ters guards against corro- 
sion and insures sensi- 
tivity and sustained ac- 
curacy. These bushings 
are quickly removed 
through a simple form of 
interlocking construction. 


“Pioneers in Meter Progress 


Yesterday TODAY Tomorrow” 


Neptune Meter Company 


Thomson 
Meter Corporation 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Details of Trident Register Construction. 


No 


3 Neptune Meter Co., Ltd. 


Ont. 


Toronto, 


**Cash Registers of the 
Water Works Field’’ 


pins or screws. Hard rubber bushings 


lift out quickly and easily. 








That your Water Works should produce maxi- 
mum water revenue, Neptune pioneering pro- 


duced the 


FIRST Frost-proof Meter 

FIRST Snap Joint Disc Chamber Construction. 

FIRST Anti-friction Thrust Roller Bearing Disc. 

FIRST Heat-proof Removable Rubber Bushings in _ the 
Register and ar Train. 

FIRST Successful Oil-enclosed Gear Train. 

FIRST Portable Test Meter. 

FIRST Compound Meter. 

FIRST Fire Service Meter officially approved by the Under- 


writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


TRIDENT PROTECTUS 
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